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Hotes, 


ENGLISH AND ROMAN LAND MEASURES. 
(Concluded from p. 383.) 


I HAVE now to complete the evidence which 
shows that the English, as well as the Roman, 
measures of area were multiples or aliquot 
parts of a space containing 240 square feet, 
such space having originally been the super- 
ficial content of a bay of building. 

I need not repeat what I have said else- 
where* about the division of peasants’ houses 
and rural buildings into bays, or about the 
bay as a unit of measurement. It is im- 

yortant, however, to notice that there were 
1alf-bays as well as whole bays. 

Sir George R. Sitwell has kindly sent me 
an extract from accounts relating to his 
estate at Renishaw, from which it appears 
that in 1731 the Nether Fold contained 
25$ bays. A survey of lands belonging to 
the manor of Sheftield, dated 1611, mentions 
a corn barn of 44 bays. In 1592 John Brome- 
head died seised of a bay and a half of a barn 
at the south end of such barn in Nether 
Bradfield, near Sheftield, and it was found 


* *Evolution of the English House.’ 


et William Bromehead was his brother and 
eir. 

There was no difference, in size or con- 
struction, between the bays of a barn and 
those of an oxhouse or peasant’s dwelling- 
house ; indeed, those buildings were often 
under the same roof, forming a continuous 
series of uniform bays. 

By comparing the sizes of bays in existin 
rural buildings with evidence in old records 
and books, we are enabled to see that the 
normal English bay was a space of 15 feet 
by 16 feet, or 240 square feet. In the work 
just mentioned [ have shown that the normal 
conti of the English bay was 16 feet, and 

have found bays of 16 feet by 15 feet 
in old buildings. A statement by Cotgrave 
in his ‘ Dictionarie of the French and Eng- 
lish Tongues,’ first published in 1611, is 
valuable as giving the size of the bay in 
France, and as treating the bay as a known 

uantity or unit. Under the word travée he 
delnee “a bay of building” as “the space, 
and length, betweene the maine beames of a 
roome ; or betweene two beames, or the two 
walls thereof ; in breadth about twelue foot, 
in length betweene nineteene and twentie.” 
A space of 12 feet by 20 feet is 240 square 
feet, and this is ot the bay of 15 feet by 
16 feet thrown into another shape. A bay of 
12 feet by 194 feet would be 234 square feet. 

When we speak of an acre and a half or 
an ounce and a half, we assume that the 
acre and the ounce are known quantities. 
And so when old surveyors speak of a bay 
and a half, we may, on this ground alone, 
presume that the bay was a known quantity, 
tor the surveyors do not speak of half a room 
or half a chamber. 

It is recorded in ‘Boldon Book’ in 1183 
that all the vi//ani in Auklandshire had to 
make the bishop’s hall in the forest 60 feet 
in length, and 16 feet in breadth within the 
posts (infra postes), with a buttery and a 
spence, a chamber and a /atrina ; moreover, 
they had to make a chapel 40 feet in length 
and 15 feet in breadth.t 

The bishop’s hall therefore contained pre- 
cisely four bays of 240 square feet each, or 
the double of the actus simplex. And the 
chapel contained precisely two and a half 


* The material words are: ‘‘ De et in una baia 
et dimidio unius baiz horrei in australi fine eiusdem 
horrei” (Sheffield Court Rolls, in the custody of the 
Duke of Norfolk). 

+ * Boldon Book’ (Surtees Society), p. 26. These 
measurements are confirmed by ‘ Bishop Hattield’s 
Survey ’ (Surtees Society), p. See also pp. 173, 
185, 190. This survey was compiled between the 
years 1345 and 1381. 
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bays of the same size. The breadth of the 
hall was 16 feet ; the breadth of the chapel 
was 15 feet. And yet in both cases the 
= of measurement was a bay of 240 square 
eet. 

It also appears from ‘ Boldon Book’ that 
in the village of Boldon there were twenty- 
two villani, each of whom held two bovates 
of 15 acres each, or 30 acres in all. It was 
_ of their duty to make every year, if it 
yecame necessary to do so, a house 40 feet in 
length and 15 feet in breadth—7.e, a house 
of two bays and a half, like the chapel just 
mentioned.* 

This obligation on the part of the villani 
of Boldon is confirmed by ‘ Bishop Hatfield’s 
Survey, from which it appears that 23 
villant in that village then held a messuage 
and two bovates of land respectively,and that, 
among their other duties, they had to make 
a house 40 feet longand 15 feet broad én parco.t 

The village of Boldon serves as a model for 
other villages in the neighbourhood, and the 
survey tells us that in sixteen other villages 
of the Bishop of Durham the villani “ hold, 
render, and work” like those of Boldon. 
Therefore the vil/ani of these sixteen other 
villages had also to build a house 40 feet long 
and 15 feet broad every year, when neces- 


ry. 

It will be noticed that all the above-men- 
tioned villani are segeenentes as holding not 
a virgate, but two bovates, containing alto- 
gether 30 acres. Accordingly, the bovate of 
15 acres, and not the virgate, was the typical 
holding in these villages. The virgate is not 
mentioned in ‘ Boldon Book.’ 

Now, it appears from ‘ Boldon Book’ that 
in the village of Whickham there were thirty- 
five villani, each of whom held one bovate of 
15 acres. These vi//ani in the course of their 
work had also to make a house 40 feet long 
and 15 feet broad.t Here, then, we have a 
single bovate, of 15 acres, corresponding to a 

* “ Villani debent facere singulis annis in opera- 
tione sua, si opus fuerit, unam domum longitudinis 
xl pedum, et latitudinis xv pedum, et tune quum 
faciunt sunt quieti unusquisque de 4d. de aver- 
penyngs.”"—P. 4. In ‘ Bishop Hattield’s Survey’ 
(p. 99) each tenant pays 16d. * pro averpeynes.” 

t Thid., p. 9. What is meant by the additional 
words “in parco” is not evident. Possibly they 
refer to an enclosure in which the houses stood. 

t “Et in operatione sua facere unam domum 
longitudinis xl pedum et latitudinis xv pedum” 
(p. 33). This is confirmed by ‘Bishop Hatfield's 
Survey,’ p. 95. We are told, however, in this 
survey, that the bondi, as they are then called, 
make the house “‘ by two days in the week.” The 
words are, “‘et in operatione sua, per ij dies in 
ebdomada, faciunt j domum longitudinis x! pedum 
et latitudinis xv pedum.” 


house of two baysand a half. We may there- 
fore presume that in all the other seventeen 
villages (including Boldon) a house of this 
size corresponded to a bovate, and not toa 
virgate. 

I need hardly refer to the well-known 
custom, which is found in many manors, by 
which the tenants were obliged to maintain 
and repair their houses. The Durham 
‘Halmote Rolls’ show that when a man took 
a bondage, or other holding, he not unfre- 
quently undertook either to repair an exist- 
ing house, or to build a new one of prescribed 
size, within one or two years from the date 
of his entry, the landlord finding the great 
timber. 

It appears from Domesday Book that “the 
thanes in the land between the Ribble and 
the Mersey, who were immediate tenants of 
the Crown, were accustomed to make houses 
for the king like villeins.”* 

We may compare the hall of 60 feet in 
length which the vi//ani of Auklandshire had 
to build with a house of the same length 
mentioned in the Domesday Book. It is 
there stated that the Abbot of Peterborough 
agreed with the Abbot of Ramsey to supply 
materials for a house of 60 feet, and rods for 
the court round the house, and to restore the 
house and court if they should be out of 
repair.t 

The bay of 240 square feet appears in an- 
other form besides that of LS feet by 16 feet, viz., 
12 feet by 20feet. Thus in ‘ Bishop Hatfield’s 
Survey’ we read of a man taking a piece of 
land 30 feet in length and 20 feet in breadth 
for a stable.{ This was 2} bays of 12 feet by 
20. In the same document we are told of a 
man enclosing from the waste a piece of land 
40 feet long and 12 feet broad to enlarge his 
tenement.§ This was two spaces of 240 
square feet. And it appears from the ‘ Liberate 
Rolls’ of the year 1237 that Henry IIT. ordered 
to be made at Kennington “a chapel with a 
staircase (‘capellam ad stagium’) of plaster, 
which shall be 30 feet long and 12 feet wide,” 
ora bay and a half. 

* Morgan’s ‘ England under the Norman Occupa- 
tion,’ p. 140. I have persoually examined old houses 
of the oye in this district, and accounts of 
some of them are given in my ‘ Evolution of the 
English House.’ 

+t Morgan, u/ supra, p. 71. The material words 
are, “‘ materiam invenit ad unam domum lx pedum, 
et virgas ad curiam circa domum ” (i. 205). 

t ‘“*Unam placeam de vastis dominicis, juxta 
Horsepole, pro quodam stabulo, de longitudine xxx 
latitudine xx pedum.”—P. 156. 


In Turner's ‘ Domestic Architecture in England,’ 


1851, p. 185. 
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This space of 240 square feet, originally the 
area of an actual bay, or division of a building, 
became in the end an arbitrary measure of 
surface, so that the floors of large halls are 
found to be multiples of it. For example, in 
1238 Henry III. ordered a chamber in Windsor 
Castle to be made of the length of 60 feet and 
of the width of 28 feet.* This was exactly 
seven spaces of 240 square feet. In 1243 the 
same king ordered a new hall to be built at 
Ludgershall, which was to be 60 feet long 
and 40 feet wide.t This was exactly ten 
spaces of 240 square feet. And it appears 
from the ‘ Close Roll’ of 1242 that 
“the justices of Ireland are directed to cause to 
be built in Dublin Castle a hall containing one 
hundred and twenty feet in length and eighty feet 
in width, with sufficient windows and glass case- 
ments, after the fashion of the hall at Canter- 
bury.” + 
This was exactly forty spaces of 240 square 
feet, or twenty times the actus simplex. This 
building could also be measured by the seru- 
pulum of 10 feet square. 

Measurements like these occur so fre- 
quently that they force upon us the con- 
viction that, in the theory of mensuration, 
the superficial contents of English buildings 
were multiples or aliquot parts of an area of 
240 square feet. It is true that there were 
exceptions to this rule, but, nevertheless, the 
rule itself is well established. Sites of build- 
ings, messuages, tofts,§ cotagia, or cottage 
plots, and acres of 4,800 yards—all conform 
to it. 

Since the ancient linear measures are de- 
rived from natural objects of nearly uniform 
size, as the cubit from a part of the human 
arm, or the inch from three barleycorns, a pre- 
sumption arises that the areal measures had 
a similar origin. Now a bay of 240 square 
feet was the space required to accommodate 
four oxen standing abreast in the oxhouse, 
whilst a half-bay of 120 square feet provided 
the necessary accommodation for a pair of 
oxen so standing abreast. This fact is estab- 
lished by Palladius, who, in his book on 
husbandry, attributed to the third or fourth 
century, says: “Eight feet are ample stand- 
ing-room for each pair of oxen, and fifteen 


* * Liberate Roll’ in Turner, wf supra, p. 193. 

+ ‘Liberate Roll’ in Turner, wf supra, p. 204. 
The 2,400 square feet contained in this hall could 
also be measured by the scrupu/um of 10 feet square 
=100 square feet. 

t Turner, w/ supra, p. 259. 

§ “Cum iij tol 
latitudine iiij perticatas et in longitudine xx pedes” 
(‘ Feod. Prior. Dunelm.,’ Surtees Soc., p. 4). Taking 
the perch at 15 feet, each of these tofts contained 
1,200 square feet, or five spaces of 240 square feet. 


feet for the breadth [of the oxhouse]."* A 
space which measures 8 feet by 15 feet is 120 
square feet, or half a bay. Thus we see that 
every ox required a space of 4 feet by 15 feet, 
or 60 square feet ; every short yoke or pair of 
oxen required a space of 120 square feet ; and 
every long yoke of four oxen required a space 
of 240 square feet. And so the bay of 240 
square feet became a customary unit which 
might take other forms. 

It is obvious that a room of 16 feet b 
15 feet would be more convenient for build- 
ing purposes than a room of 8 feet by 15 feet, 
and this larger space, or an approximation 
thereto, is what we find in English buildings 
that still exist in which four oxen or cows 
stood in a bay. A breadth of 15 feet would 
not be too much in a building supported by 
“forks,” owing to loss of space at the sides. 
Two opposite sides of the building were 
measured by multiples of 4 feet, that being 
the necessary standing-room for each ox. 

It appears, then, that the duodecimal ele- 
ment in the Roman measures of area arose 
from the fact that an ox required a breadth of 
4 feet in the stall, so that either the length 
or breadth of the oxhouse must be a multiple 
of 4 feet. When the oxen stood crosswise the 
breadth, and not the length, of the oxhouse 
was, of course, a multiple of 4 feet. 

I said in the book already mentioned that 
“the necessities or requirements of oxen had 
more to do with the sizes and forms of our 
ancient houses than any other factor.” Inow 
go further, and express the opinion that the 
necessities or requirements of oxen deter- 
mined the form of the Roman areal measures, 
from which the English areal measures are 
derived. 

The oxen fixed the size and form of the 
oxhouse, and the superficial content of a 
division of the oxhouse, in modern times called 
a bay, formed a unit of which all these areal 
measures were either multiples or aliquot 
parts. 8. O. Appy. 


RECCHELEES.” 
(See ante, pp. 365, 434.) 
SEVERAL suggestions have been made as to 
the reading recchelees in Chaucer’s ‘ Prologue,’ 
1.179. Ido not see how any doubt can exist 


* “Octo pedes ad spatium standi singulis boum 
varibus abundant, et in porrectione xv” (‘De Re 


iis, quorum quodlibet continet in | 


Rustica,’ i. 21). I quote from Gesner’s edition of 


the ‘ Rei Rustic Scriptores,’ Leipzig, 1735. I have 
not found evidence to connect this statement of 
Palladius with the measured houses in ‘ Boldon 
Book.’ The period is a long one, but it is little 
longer than the time intervening between the date 
| of ‘ Boldon Book’ and the present day, 
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as to the sense of this word in the mind of 
any one who will merely take the trouble of 
reading my note on the passage, and of look- 
ing up the ten passages where the word 
occurs, and the two passages where the sb. 
recchelessnesse occurs ; for the references, see 
my ‘Glossarial Index.’ 

The case stands precisely thus. The Elles- 
mere and Hengwrt MSS. give this reading, 
and are supported by the three next best 
MSS., which merely differ by spelling the 
word with one c. If this were all, there would 
be no difficulty whatever, beyond that which 
will always be raised by such as always desire 
toemend everything. The line is perfectly 
intelligible ; for recchelees is merely a variant 
of the modern English reckless, and means 
heedless, or regardless of duty. The general 
sense is quite clear, viz.:— 

“He paid no regard to the written statement 
which says that hunters are not holy men; nor yet 
to that other written statement which says that a 
negligent monk is like a waterless fish; by which 
expression (of negligent monk) I mean a monk who 
is not resident in his cloister or monastery.” 


Chaucer is, in fact, referring to two distinct 
assertions which he had found in his books. 
The former, as I show, is to be found in the 
legend of Nimrod, and the latter appears in 
many forms, several of which I quote. 

But there is somewhat more to be said. For 
the Harleian MS. has the reading clotsterlees, 


lees in the text and recchelees in the foot-note, 
and Mr. Pollard has done the opposite, with 
the remark (with which I agree) that neither 
reading is satisfactory, owing, as is obvious 
enough, to the fact that the author did not, 
after all, succeed in finding the precise word 
which he wanted. Both methods of printing 
are therefore justifiable, though the best 
method would be to print recchelees in the 
text, and the word clovsterlees also in the text, 
just above it, in smaller type. 

It follows that all emendation is wholly 
out of place. We have no business at all to 
pretend that we know so much more about it 
than the author did himself. Emendations of 
Shakespeare are bad enough, but are justifi- 
able on the ground that the text is really bad 
and unauthorized in many places ; but the 
text of Chaucer is, generally, so excellent that 
there is but little room for a similar conten- 
tion. At any rate, we have a right to expect 
that, before emendations are proposed, the 
poe of them should be at the pains to 
earn the grammar and the pronunciation of 
Middle English. What would be said of any 
one who proposed to amend Dante before he 
had learnt how to pronounce Italian ? 

Watrer W. SKEart. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BOOKS. 
(Continued from p. 284.) 
ScANDERBEG, referring to the combat 


and scholars are at last agreed as to what this 
MS. really is. It is a careless copy, with many | 
absurd clerical errors, but must never be 
neglected ; for it can be proved (notably as to 
its arrangement of the stories in the ‘ Monkes 
Tale’) that the scribe who wrote it out had 
access to an “inspired” source. It is some- 
times obviously right when all the rest are 
corrupt. To take a simple case, it is the only 
MS. (amongst the older ones) that has the 
correct reading half-e (dissyllabic) in 1. 8 of 
the ‘Prologue’; the rest have the mono- 
syllabic Aa/f, against grammar and scansion. 
Now when we know that Chaucer was 
referring to texts which contain the phrase 
“sine monasterio,” and to the queer passage 
in which Jean de Meun rimes cloistre with 
oistre, we can fairly draw the following deduc- 
tion, viz., that Chaucer came at last to perceive 
that the word recchelees was, after all, rather 
vague, and that it would have been better if 
he had said cloisterlees at once, the sense of 
which is past all doubt. 

And we hence learn that recchelees stood in 
the original text, and that clozster/ees is either 
the author’s own variant reading, or is his 
gloss upon it. It now becomes very difficult 
to know how to print it. I have put cloister- 


between Paul Manessey and Caragusa (p. 122), 


| says 


“If the glorious actes and deedes of armes, do 
anything move the courages of men who are valiant 
and hardie: I do thinke (my good soldiers) that 
every one of you is sufficiently animated by this 
excellent testimonie of vertue in a particular 
private person : and the rather for that it seemeth 
the heavens could not have afforded you a more 
notable example before your eies, nor have given 
you a better occasion to spurre and to provoke 
you, then this happie beginning and these first 
om of victorie, which is sufficient both to en- 
courage you to a more brave and setled resolution, 
and to siete and </ismay the courage of our enemies. 
Go you to therefore and passe on hardly in this 
path of honour, which hath bene troden out unto 
you: and by a commendable kind of emulation, do 
you immitate the act of your fellow in armes, 
whose hands you may see yet smoking with the 
blood of that intidel.” 


Ser. Doubtful it stood ; 
As two spent swimmers, that do cling together 
And choke their art. The merciless Macdonwald— 
Worthy to be a rebel, for to that 
The mu/tiplying villanies of nature 
Do swarm upon him—from the western isles 
Of kerns oa gallowglasses is supplied ; 
And fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling, 
Show’d like a rebel’s whore : but all’s too weak : 
For brave Macbeth—well he deserves that name— 
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Disdaining fortune, with his brandish’d steel, 

Which smoked with bloody exer ution, 

Like valour’s minion carved out his passage 

Till he faced the slave ; 

Which ne’er shook hands, nor bade farewell to 
him, 

Till he unseam’d him from the nave to the chaps, 

And fix’d his head upon our battlements. 

Dun. O valiant cousin! worthy gentleman ! 

Ser. As whence the sun ’gins his reflection 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders bre: ik, 
So from that spring whence comfort seem’d to 

come 
Discomfort swells. Mark, king of Scotland, mark : 
No sooner justice had w ith valour arm’d 
Compell’d these skipping kerns to trust their heels, 
But the Norweyan lord surveying vantage, 
With furbish’d arms and new supplies of men 
Began a fresh assault. 


Dun. Dismay'd not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 
Ser. : 


As sparrows eagles, or the hare the tien. 
If I say sooth, [ must report they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks, so they 
Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe. 
* Macbeth,’ I. ii. 


The account of the battle between Mus- 
tapha and Scanderbeg is too long for quota- 
tion here, but I give an extract showing how 
aul Manessey singled out and overcame one 
of the barbarians :— 

* At length perceiving afarre off, that one of the 
Barbarians had disbanded himselfe from the rest of 
his troupes, and was verie hotte and importunate 
upon those of his companie, he turned himselfe 
towardes him, without anie word speaking: and 
having gotten neere unto him, he discharged so full 
a blow with all his strength overthwart his head, 
and redoubled one or two strokes upon him, that he 
overthrew him headlong off his horse, making him 
to take the measure of his tomby upon the hard earth. 
When his companions sawe him lie dead upon the 
ground, they began presently to turne the bridle, 
neither caring to revenge his death, nor to warrant 
his body from the outrage of the enemy. 

Romeo. Thou canst not speak of that thou dost 

not feel: 
Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, 
An hour but married, Tybalt murdered, 
Doting like me and like me banished, 
Then mightst thou speak, then mightst thou tear 
thy hair, 
And fall upon the ground, as I do now, 
Taking the measure of an unmade grave. 
* Romeo and Juliet,’ IIL iii. 

When Romeo falls at full length upon the 
ground he takes the measure of an unmade 
grave; when the barbarian is overthrown 
headlong from his horse, he takes the measure 
of his tomb upon the hard earth. 

There is a great resemblance between the 
sergeant’s account of the “broil” and the 
battle between Mustapha and Scanderbeg, 
and also between the manner in which Paul 
Manessey was assailed by the Turks and 
Macbeth by the kerns and gallowglasses. 


| written, I 


| disdaine d 


Macbeth carved out his passage till he faced 
the slave and then unseam’d him from the nave 
to the chaps ; and Paul Manessey turned him- 
self towards the barbarian, and, having got 
near to him, discharged so full a blow with 
all his strength overthwart his head, and 
redoubled one or two strokes upon him, that 
he overthrew him headlong off his horse. 
Paul Manessey and Macbeth are similarly 
situated, and their action is the same. They 
each single out their competitors and over- 
come them in the same way. The kerns and 
gallowglassesconfront Macbeth, and the Turks 
press upon Manessey to the uttermost of their 
powers. When Macbeth has overcome Mac- 
donwald, the kerns trust to their heels ; when 
Manessey has overthrown the barbarian, the 
Turks turn the bridle; and Macbeth ‘and 
Manessey both redoubled strokes upon their 
foes. “To turn the bridle” signifies to flee 
away. The expression is used again on p. 273 
of this translation. 

In Archiv f. n. Sprachen, in ‘N. & Q.,’ and 
in the small books I have from - to time 
have shown that when Shake- 
speare refers to passages in the works of old 
authors, he frequently uses not only their 
thoughts, sentiments, ideas, and figures, but 
also the words in which they are ‘expressed 
and by which they are sometimes preceded 
and followed. The reader will find in the 
oration of Scanderbeg to his soldiers, and in 
the account of the battle between Mustapha 
and Scanderbeg and the encounter between 
Paul Manessey and the barbarian (pp. 122, 
123, and 124), many of the words used by 
Shakespeare in the sergeant’s narrative, such 
as “smoking with the blood,” valiant,” 
“ mark,” “disdaining,” “ for tune,” “ multiply,” 
and some of these words are applied to the 
same conditions. For example, Macbeth 
fortune which supplied Mac- 
donwald with kerns and gallowglasses, and 
Scanderbeg bravely disdained the great 
forces and mighty puissance of his enemy ; 
Macbeth’s ee Foe steel smoked with 
bloody execution; Paul Manessey’s hands 
were smoking with the blood of the infidel 
Caragusa. 

Lear The Scythian, 

Or he th: at makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite, “shall to my bosom 
Be as well neighbour’d, pitied and relieved, 
As thou my sometime daughter. 
* King Lear,’ L. i. 
In the oration of Scanderbeg to Pope 
aul II. (p. 479) the barbarous Scythian is 
mentioned :— 

‘Having lost so many excellent captains, and so 

many of my soldiers and subjects being slaine and 
destroyed, we have no part of our ancient fortune 
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now left us, but our generous harts, and devout 
soules: whereas this Barbarous Scithian (it may be 
our sinnes have been the cause thereof) hath en- 
creased his forces and hath amplitied his Empire 
beyond all discourse of humane reason.” 

Hamlet. A little month, or ere those shoes were 

ol 
With which she followed my poor father’s body, 
Like Niobe, all tears: why she, even she— 
O God ! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 
Would have mourn’d longer—married with my 
uncle, 
My father’s brother, but nomore like my father 
Than I to Hercules. * Hamlet,’ I. ii. 
Hector. Now, youthful Troilus, do not these high 
strains 
Of divination in our sister work 
Some touches of remorse? Or is your blood 
So madly hot that no discourse of reason, 
Nor fear of bad success in a bad cause, 
Can qualify the same. 
‘Troilus and Cressida,’ II. ii. 

The phrase “discourse of reason” is used 
twice by Shakespeare: once in ‘ Hamlet,’ I. 
ii., and once in * Troilus and Cressida,’ IT. ii. 
It is perhaps worthy of remark that, although 
“discourse of reason” only occurs once in 
this scene in ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ the word 
“reason” is there used ten times in the space 
of twenty-six consecutive lines. 

“ Discourse of reason ” is one of the phrases 
which, though now obsolete, were used fre- 
quently by the old authors throughout the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. In my next I will 
give some examples of the use of this phrase 
from the works of old authors published long 
before Shakespeare wrote any of his plays. 

W. L. Rusnroy. 
(To be continued.) 


Str Ricnarp Hottoway, Knt., circa 1628- 
1700.—The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxvii. p. 180, 
gives incorrectly the dates when this judge 
was admitted to the Inner Temple and called 
to the Bar. The books of that Inn show that 
he was admitted 7 May, 1647, and was called 
24 November, 1653. The dictionary seems to 
cast doubt on the statement that he was a 
Fellow of New College, Oxford ; but it is well 
established that he became Fellow of that 
college in 1644, and was expelled by the 
Parliamentary Visitors in 1648 (see the 
‘Visitors’ Register,’ Camden Soc. Publ., 1881, 
». 529). He had previously been scholar of 
Vinchester College (see Kirby's ‘Winchester 
Scholars,’ p. 178). His family’s pedigree 
appears in the Visitation of Oxford County, 
1634 (see Harleian Soc. Publ., vol. v. p. 290), 
and states that his mother was Susan, sister 
of Dr. Anyan, prebendary of Canterbury. The 
dictionary says that the date of the judge’s 


death is 


|sphinx-like reply to his question. 


unknown; but his will, dated 
12 January, 1695 6, was proved 20 February, 
16991700, P.C.C. 25 Noel, by his two younger 
sons Henry and Peter. The will also men- 
tions his eldest son John and his daughter 
Elizabeth. 


Tue ‘ D.N.B.’—I am personally very grate- 
ful to Mr. Hartanp-Ox ey for the paragraph 
(ante, p. 343) placing on record in ‘N. & Q.’ 
the fact that this “monumental work...... is 
not to be found or easily get-at-able every- 
where.” It is all very well for town readers, 
or those in touch with our great libraries, to 
be continually meeting a modest query with 
“See ‘D.N.B.,’” “ Refer to ‘D.N.B.,’” &e. But 
how? There’s the rub. Suppose one is miles 
away from a copy of the‘ D.N.B. Imagine 
his chagrin he contemplates this 
i Surely it 
would be a far kinder and more courteous 
plan to give him a few words of practical 
help. I take it that the columns of *N. & Q’ 
do not exist solely for the use of experts who 
never ask questions until they have tho- 
roughly ransacked the British Museum or the 
Bodleian. Is there not also a small corner 
reserved for those less fortunate brethren of 
the pen whose needs are greater, because 
their libraries are small and their opportuni- 
ties for original research circumscribed? It 
is much to be hoped that the mighty tomes 
of the ‘D.N.B., ‘ H.E.D.,. &e., will in future 
be less often used as cudgels for the heads of 
belated querists. No one has more cause 
than myself to speak of the many courtesies 
and kindnesses he has received from readers 
of ‘N. & @. This being so, I must also say 
I have observed with regret the growing 
desire on the part of some to seize opportuni- 
ties of administering snubs to luckless querists 
who very probably might have refrained from 
giving trouble had they been in touch with 
the fountain-heads of literature and learning. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


PARALLEL Passaces. (See 9 S. v. 373.)— 
I might have added the following parallel 
passages to the others :— 

Thee [ account still happy, and the chief 

Among the nations, seeing thou art free, 

My native nook of earth! Thy clime is rude, 

teplete with vapours, and disposes much 

All hearts to sadness, and none more than mine. 


But once enslaved, farewell! I could endure 
Chains nowhere patiently ; and chains at home, 
Where I am free by birthright, not at all. 

I should then with double pain 
Feel all the rigour of thy fickle clime ; 
And, if I must bewail the blessing lost, 
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For which our Hampdens and our Sidneys bled, 
I would at least bewail it under skies 
Milder, among a peo le less austere. 
Cowper, ‘The Winter Morning Walk. 

You ask me why, though ill at ease, 

Within this region I subsist, 

Whose spirits falter in the mist, 
And languish for the purple seas. 
It is the land that freemen till, 

That sober-suited Freedom chose, 

The land where, girt with friends or foes, 
A man may — the thing he will. 


Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thought is civil crime, 
And individual freedom mute ; 
Though power should make from land to land 
The name of Britain trebly great ; 
Though every channel of the state 
Should fill and choke with golden sand ; 
Yet waft me from the harbour mouth, 
Wild wind! I seek a warmer sky: 
And I will see, before I die, 
The palms and temples of the South. 
Tennyson. 

I remarked once before in ‘N. & Q.’ 
likeness between Thomson and Cowper, but 
I did not observe, and perhaps others have 
not observe, the thoroughness of the like- 
ness. In ‘Winter’ is the expression “con- 
tiguous shade,” and with this, and with a line 
in ‘Summer,’ 

A boundless deep immensity of shade, 
Cowper has made a line which he owes 
entirely to Thomson, 

The boundless contiguity of shade. 

E. YARDLEY. 

I do not know if the following come within 

the category :— 


Hallo! Ye pam pores xd jades of Asia! 
Marlowe, ‘ Tamburlaine.’ 
Holla! ye pampred Sires of Rome! 
Holla! ye pampred Rabines [7] of the West! 
Heylin, ‘ Survey of the Estates of Guernsey 
and Jersey,’ ii. 324. 
AYEAHR. 
Two Cuvurcn Brasses: MYLLETT AND 


PayntTerR.—I have been fortunate in rescuing 
the two original brass inscriptions described 
below. If any reader can help me in finding 
the home of these brasses, I shall be pleased 
to restore them after due verification. The 
dealer from whom I secured them said they 
came from the Cotteswolds. This is possible, 
as both names occur in Gloucestershire wills, 
but up to the present time the numerous 
inquiries have been unavailing. Expanding 
the contractions, the inscriptions read as 
follows. 

1. Size 24in. long by 22 in. wide :— 

“Of your charitie pray for the soull of John 
Myllett Gent & Alice his wife which | John decessid 


the xu day of Februarie anno Domini MVcCXVII on 
whois soulls Ihesu have mercy. 

2. Size 9} in. long by 2 in. wide :— 

*“Orate pro anima Johannis Paynter qui obiit 
x | December anno Domini MvcXXvVI cujus anima 
propi(tietur Deus).’ 

The inscriptions each occupy two lines as 
marked. The Oxford University Brass- 
rubbing Society is still doing its utmost to 
trace whence the brasses were extracted. 

Joun E. PritcHarp. 

Bristol. 


Otympras AND Kisacotami.—In the fabu- 
lous accounts of the Macedonian conqueror, 
which Dr. Wallis Budge has collected in his 
‘ Life of Alexander...... a Series of Translations 
from the Ethiopic’ (London, 1896), there is 
more than one statement of a device for the 
consolation of Olympias for the death of her 
son. Thus in the ‘ History of Alexander’ by 
Abu-Shaker we are told that the hero when 
dying wrote to his mother a letter, in which 
he said :— 

** Sorrow not, but make a great feast and gather 
together all sorts of men, and say unto them, ‘ Who- 
soever hath been attacked by sorrow let him not 
eat of this repast.’ Then straightway shalt thou 


| know that there is consolation in my words.” 


There the story 


| these conditions, ‘ 


When Olympias prepared the feast under 
‘no man drew nigh to the 


/repast, and then she knew that there was 


none in the world who had not suffered 
sorrow” (pp. 397-8). In the ‘Christian’ 
Olympias is sent to beg water from a house 
where no one has died (p. 532). 

This recalls the Buddhist legend of Kisago- 
tami, in which the same essential thought is 
presented i in asimilar, ey more pathetic form. 
is told of a young mother 

carrying her dead babe in her arms and 
begging her neighbours to give her some 
medicine to cure the strange malady of her 
son. One of them directs her to Buddha. 
He bids her bring him a mustard seed froma 
house where no one has lost a child, husband, 
parent, or friend. She sets out on this quest, 
but receives for answer, “ Alas! the living are 
few, but the dead are many. Do not remind 
us of our deepest grief.” Thus she learnt 
that death was the lot of all, and, convinced 


of the vanity of “life’s fleeting show,” she be- 
came a disciple of Gautama. The legend is 
given in various works on Buddhism. I may 


refer to Dr. Paul = arus’s ‘Gospel of Buddha’ 
(London, 1899, p. 186), where the name of the 
sorrowing mother ap pears as Krisha Gautami. 

The Buddhist phrase, “ The dead are many, 
but the living are few,” receives an illustration 
in these Ethiopic stories of Alexander. One 


of the questions put by the Two-horned Con- 
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queror to the Brahmans was, “ Which men 
are the more numerous, those that are 
dead or those that are alive?” 
Wituram E. A. Axon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


@ucries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


PassaGe CHaucer.—Can any of your 
readers inform me of the poem, and part of 
it, of Chaucer in which occurs the following 
passage 


There is no workman 
That can both worker hastilie; 


This must be done at leisure, perfectlie. 
I shall feel obliged if any one will send 
me the reference to my address. I have 
looked in vain through Chaucer. 
W. K. W. Cuary, D.D. 


Rous Lench Court, Evesham. 


Wess Famity.—Can any of your readers 
inform me of the parentage of Nathaniel 
Webb, at one time of Busbridge, Surrey, who 
married, about the year 1780, Ellen Harriet, 
younger daughter and co-heir of Benjamin 
loare, of Boreham, Essex? Any particulars 
respecting Mr. and Mrs. Webb would be very 
acceptable to me. They left an only daughter, 
who resided at Harbledown, near Canter- | 
bury. H. 


“ MUMBLE A sPARROW.”—According to the 
* Lexicon Balatronicum’ (1811) this was 
“a cruel sport practised at wakes and fairs. A cock 
sparrow whose wings are clipped is put into the 
crown of a hat ; a man, having his arms tied behind 
him, attempts to bite off the sparrow’s head, but is 
generally obliged to desist by the many pecks and 
pinches he receives from the enraged bird.” 
Can any one tell me in what of England 
this cruel sport was practised ? 

A. L. Maynew. 
Oxford. 


t1cHARD Cosway.—Can any reader kindly 
inform me whether the above engraved the 
characters from Thomson’s ‘Seasons’? I have 
a small oval vignette, entitled ‘ Palemon, 
much in Cosway’s style, but it is unsigned. 
It was published by T. Read, Coventry | 
Court, Haymarket, 1 December, 1789. “| 
H. W. Sornern. | 

Whitton Road, Twickenham. 


Parers oF Hupson Gurney.—Can any one 
tell me where the papers of Hudson Gurney, | 


who died at Keswick Hall, November, 1864, 
are now kept! I know that he left no child, 
and that some of his writings are only to be 
published fifty years after his death. But 
could the letters addressed to him by his 
Italian friends be inspected? He wrote also 
atranslation of Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando Furioso.’ 

Evucenta Levi. 

Via degli Alfani, 44, Florence. 


Troy Wercut ror Breap.—Ina 

“Proclamation for Waightes published by the 
Queenes Maiesties commaundement...... Giuen at 
our House of Somerset Place, the xvi. day of Decem- 
ber. In the thirtieth yeere of our Reigne [1588), 
it is provided that 
“no person......shal vse any Troy waight......but 
onely for waighing of Bread, Gold, Siluer, and 
Electuaries, and for no other thing. 
What was the reason for bread not being 
sold, like meat and butter, by avoirdupois? 
Is it known whether troy weight was used in 
other countries for bread?) And when did 
bread become aver de pois ? as 


JAPANESE FoLk-LorE: LauncHine a War- 
suip.—When the Japanese warship Mikasa 
was launched at Barrow-in- Furness on 
8 November, a large globe of paper was hung 
well in front of the vessel, and so soon as the 
ship was safely in the water the pieces form- 
ing the globe were released, aa out flew a 
number of white pigeons. After a short flight, 
many of them returned to the vessel. This, | 
am told, is a very inauspicious event, for the 
birds ought not to come back. The Daily 
Graphic had an illustration of the hunt 
just at the time the pigeons were leaving 
their paper cage, but made no remark on the 
meaning. Is this custom rightly explained 
by my informant ? S. L. Perry. 

Ulverston. 


Montacue. — Will any of your readers 
kindly inform me if there exist any de- 
scendants of Richard Montague, Bishop of 
Chichester, 1628, translated to Norwich, 
1638, died 1641? A Gerrard Montague died 
7 October, 1806, aged fifty-one, and is buried 
at Burlingham St. Peter, Norfolk. The arms 
on his monument are the same as were borne 
by the bishop, viz., Argent, a fesse of five 
lozenges gules. Is it known whether any 
portrait exists of the bishop? 

F.R.CS, 

Norwich. 


THackeray’s ‘ BoUILLABAISSE.’— Can you 
inform me where I can find an unexpur- 
gated copy of Thackeray’s great classic ‘The 


Bouillabaisse’? In every copy that I have 


seen of late years there is a verse left out. 
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The said verse should follow the stanza in 
which Thackeray describes the fate of com- 
anions that he used to dine with at Terry’s 
avern. I saw the same once, and remember 
that one line ran as follows, viz., 
And in Chicago’s dealing Faro. 
Light on this matter will greatly iy me. 


New York. 


GoeTHE: A Quotation.—Where in Goethe's 
works does this expression occur: “I permit 
no man to be the keeper of my conscience,” 
or words of like import? I once heard the 
above quoted, and was told it was by — 

C. &. 


New York. 


Ienativs LoyoLta TaucypipEs.—In a 
work called ‘Book of Human Character,’ by 
Charles Bucke, published in 1837, I read this 
sentence in vol. i. p. 80 :— 

_ “They ft. e., the Spartans] exemplified a maxim 
in Thucydides—that nothing is unjust in a prince 
or a republic that may prove beneficial.” 

This reads so much like the doctrine attri- 
buted to the disciples of Ignatius Loyola that 
I should like to know (1) whether the Greek 
historian ever wrote as above ; (2) and, if he 
did, what are his exact words. 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 


Henry or Wicuenton.—Is anything known 
of Henry of Wichenton, who was a Justiciar 
of the King’s Court during the reigns of 
Richard L, John, and Henry IIL, and who is 
connected with Westmoreland history by the 
purchase of estates in that county during those 
reigns? Was he related to William of Wichen- 
ton, who, about a generation later, was a jus- 
tice itinerant ? F. H. M. Parker. 

Inner Temple. 


Stewart or Atuenry, Bart.—Can any 
reader give me additional particulars (besides 
those supplied in Burke) of the mother of the 
Right Hon. Sir John Stewart, first baronet of 
Athenry? What was the parentage of her 
father, the Rev. Andrew Hamilton; and 
which baronet was her grandfather, Sir 
William Conyngham, Bart.? I cannot find 
the latter in Paterson’s ‘ Ayrshire,’ Cuning- 
ham of Cuninghamhead, Barts. 

RALPH SEROCOLD. 


Latix Morro.—Could you or any of your 
readers favour me in the columns of your 
paper with the meaning of the following : 
“ Lustrum sine filliatione” ? The words occur 
on an old coat of arms, but have heretofore 
baffled all attempts to find a translator. 


ate 


Cot. Comte BeaumMaNnorr.—Could any 
correspondent inform me whether this Breton 
officer accompanied General Lally in the 
Indian expedition which ended in the cap- 
ture of Pondicherry by the British in Janu- 
ary, 1761, and whether he fell in this 
expedition, or subsequently took part in the 
French Revolution ? Feix. 


Sr. Hucn’s Day.—This festival is held on 
17 November. Where is the best account of 
the special liturgy and of the medieval MS. 
psalter containing it to be found ? 

U. 


AuTHoR AND REFERENCE FOR VERSES 
Wantep.—In my youth—perhaps sixty 
ea ago—I often heard my father repeat 
ines which I never saw in print, and should 
now much like to know who was the author 
of them, and where I can find them. I 
can only recall a few words. The period 
was that at which the first attempt was 
made to relieve Ireland of the burden of the 
support of the Anglican Church, and these 
verses—without direct reference to thesubject 
—were intended to call attention to it. They 
represented India—“ where people don’t eat 
meat ”—as compelled to support 

A beautiful row of butchers’ shops, 

A costly meat establishment. 
The piece is associated in my mind with the 
neighbourhood in which I was brought up, 
and may have been written by Mr. Andrew 
Crosse, the electrician, or Sydney Smith 
during his life at Combe Florey. My father 
knew the former well, and I remember him 
as he walked up and down our dining-room, 
reciting his serious poems, of which he then 
gave copies in his own handwriting to my 
father. But I fail to find any political ones 
among them, though I know that he also 
wrote political squibs for electioneering pur- 
poses. Mary E. Batt. 


‘Go ro THE DEVIL AND SHAKE YOURSELF.’ 
—This was a piece of dance music, and was 
6 ge at the Alresford (Hants) Assembly 
Jall in the year 1795 or 1796, and was then 
well known to young ladies fond of dancing. 
The poet Crabbe in his ‘Tales’ (1814), ‘The 
Concert,’ tale xix., says :— 

What ’s here! A book of dances! You advance 

In goodly knowledge. John, wilt learn to dance? 
How! “Go—,” it says, and “to the devil go! 

And shake thyself.” 

Crabbe probably altered the title slightly to 
fit his metre. I shall be glad if any of your 
readers can give the exact title of the piece, 
and I should also much like to obtain a MS. 
copy of the music. Crabbe was a former 
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rector here, and I am gathering some notes 
on his life. M. B. Wynne. 
Allington Rectory, Grantham. 


Petition TO PARLIAMENT.—In what month | 
of 1780 or thereabouts was a petition de- | 


manding a “necessary and effectual reform 
of the expenditure of public money aa 
to Parliament ? 


*“MASTERMAN Reapy.’—I have a copy 
“traduit de Anglais par Mr. James, Membre 
du Parlement britannique,” Bruxelles, 1845. 
Who was he? In the “ Conclusion” he speaks 


of a possible continuation. Did this appear ? | 


LIBRARIAN. 


“Comprnation.”—In an elementary school 
report dated 1821 the master says: “ Fifteen 
or sixteen who could not write on their 
coming to school ;...... about a dozen are in 
Combination, five or six have passed from 
Addition to Multiplication.” What is Com- 
bination ? LIBRARIAN. 


Pirman.—I shall be glad of any information 
which may throw light on the parentage, &c., 
of Frederick Cobbe Pitman, who was anensign 
in the 9th Regiment of Foot from 1744 to 1751, 
and who was appointed a lieutenant in the 
East India Company’s service, Bengal, in 1758. 
Mr. Pitman is believed to have been born in 
Hampshire about 1725. Replies may be for- 
warded direct. H. A. Pirman. 

Kensington Palace Mansions, W. 


Dr. J. Mervin Nooru.—I should like to 
have some particulars respecting the life and 
work of Dr.J. Mervin Nooth, who was Super- 
intendent-General of British and Foreign 
Hospitals and Physician to the Forces in the 
British Provinces in North America from 
1789 to 1799. Dr. Nooth was also a botanist. 
Mr. Philéas Gagnon, the Canadian bibliophile, 
has in his possession nine autograph letters 
from Dr. Nooth to Sir Joseph Banks, Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society. 

Raout Renautr. 

Quebec. 


“Frappep.”— On p. 15 of the 7'imes of 
10 November these words occur, “Excuse 
the nose being frabbed a bit, sir, for the 
head in the glass case do wobble so, sir.” 
The head in question is that of the Duke of 
Suffolk at the Minories. Is frabhed a “die- 
tionary word”? What is its exact sense ? 

PALAMEDES. 

“To PALMER.” — The guess that saunter 
comes “from Sainte Terre because men saunter 
if they visit the Holy Land” has been con- 
dignly stamped upon. ‘There is a word in 
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‘Weir of Hermiston’ which might provoke a 
congruous conjecture, “A bonny figure I 
would be palmering about in bauchles 
(p. 28). The glossary which comforts the 
mere English reader has “ palmering, walking 
injirmly.’ What is the etymology thereof ! 

St. SwWITHIN. 


Beglies. 
THE TITLE OF ESQUIRE. 
(9 S. vi. 387, 452. 

Even the amusement of writing to the 
papers palls on one after a certain amount of 
such occupation, and I long ago came to the 
conclusion that neither profit nor pleasure 
could be obtained from newspaper warfare. 
The letter signed SiGNIA savours somewhat 
of an invitation to tread on the tails of the 
coat of himself or W. I. R.V. Lam weary of 
newspaper correspondence on the subject of 
the desneition of “ Esquire,” which, of all 
press discussions, is the most utterly futile ; 
for nobody ever convinced a barrister that he 
was not an “Esquire,” inasmuch as faith is 
“the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” 

A barrister on the subject of ‘“ Esquires” 
'is as hopeless as any one named Smith on 

the subject of the necessity or otherwise 
of a royal licence to assume an additional 
surname. I recently, in connexion with the 
| book to which S1enta refers, had a visit from 
a gentleman who was both a barrister and 
named Smith—the latter, of course, with the 
usual little unauthorized family additions ; 
and at the end of my interview I formed a 
mental resolve that I would steer clear—as 
far as I could—of such discussions in future. 
I would again quote, but am afraid of the 
recently manufactured specialists in quota- 
tion ; so I content oul with alluding to 
the ancient proverb or quotation which refers 
to a man convinced against his will. It was 
the other man in this case, not myself. Still 
the letter of Sticnta may be a genuine thirst 
for information, and, on the chance of this 
being the case, I will comply with the request. 
When [ commenced to compile * Armorial 
Families’ I was confronted with the current 
uncertainty, and I asked Mr. C. H. Athill, 
Richmond Herald, kindly to send me a list of 
those people who were accepted as Esquires 
by the College of Arms, giving him notice 
that the list was required for publication. I 
applied to the College of Arms because I 
considered it the most authoritative quarter 
to which I could apply. The list 1 have 
| published is the list with which Richmond 
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Herald supplied me. What his authorities 
were I am unaware, but I have never known 
that particular ofticer of arms put his name 
ofticially to a definite statement in writing 
that he was not certain about. So I con- 
fidently pass the responsibility of supplying 
authorities on to him, if he can be induced 
to enter this discussion. 

But one very general mistake I may, per- 
haps, be allowed to point out. With the 
exception of hereditary Esquires, those who 
are entitled to the description owe it to their 
possession of certain offices or dignities. But 
it should be remembered that it is not by 
virtue of their office, but because, when they 
were appointed to those offices, they were 
described as “ Esquire” by the Sovereign, 
which action has conferred the right of being 
so described in future. Why the Crown has 
arbitrarily selected a certain number of 
occasions in which it has decided always to 
employ the term ‘ Esquire,” and declines to 
use it in others, I do not profess to state. I 


think a better way to enumerate Esquires by | 
ottice would be simply to state that they are | 


all those whom the Queen, in any commission 
or warrant, styles Esquire, “amongst whom 
are always the following,” &c. That would 
give a clearer idea of the reason and status of 


behalf of many of my brother antiquaries 
and others, I, however, take this opportunity 
of entering a very strong protest against any 
person assuming, without due authority, a 
quasi-judicial position, and presuming to 
determine, without good and sufficient evi- 
dence on both sides, and to name publicly in 
print, what individuals, families, or corpora- 
tions are or are not, in his or her opinion, 
respectively entitled to bear certain arms, 
titles, and so forth. 
Tue Bettman (9 S vi. 350, 417).—The 
bellman for letters owed his origin to Charles 
Povey, of whose halfpenny post (1709) he 
formed a distinctive feature. When Dock wra’s 
splendid penny post scheme came to an un- 
timely end Povey took up the idea, sub- 
stituting a halfpenny and a penny for 
Dockwra’s penny and twopence. His suc- 
cess was very great, and very short-lived. 
Commencing in October, 1709, the scheme 
was nipped by the Post Oftice in May, 1710. 
Povey himself by his outrageous behaviour 
seems to have contributed to this result. The 
collection of letters by bellmen was, how- 
ever, appropriated by the Post Office, and 


‘continued for more than a century. The 


the description. The assistance of neither | 


the Queen nor the Crown is requisite in the 
making of a barrister. 

I now confidently leave the discussion to 
those members of the Bar who quote as 


authorities the writings of other interested | 
lawyers, merely repeating that on such | 


matters the legal mind is hopeless. It even 
thinks and asserts that a solicitor is a gentle- 
man by Act of Parliament. 

A. C. Fox-Davigs. 


Permit me to mention that, in my second 
reply to ‘Age of Entry at Inns of Court,’ I 
did not state, as your correspondent S1iGnra 
imagines, that barristers enjoy the right to 
the title of “ Esquire,” but, in effect, that the 
position is supposed to confer such a right or 
privilege. At the same time it must not be 
implied that I consider them not so entitled. 
Still, I express no positive opinion in the 
matter. The whole subject is an important 
and interesting one, to which I have given 
considerable attention, and, without intend- 
ing to be drawn into any personal controversy 
on the same, or any regard to the statements 
of modern writers, whether competent and 
experienced or not, | may, at some future 
time, give the results of my _ researches 
thereon, and deal fully with it, from acknow- 
ledged authorities, in these columns. On 


bellman was entitled to receive one penny 
for each letter he collected. In Dublin he 
seems to have further claimed one penny for 
each house at which he received letters—a 
device which was met by all the letters in a 
street being sent to one house for collection. 
In 1779, the date of Walpole’s reference 
quoted by H. T. B., the bellman rang through 
the streets every night except Sunday. This 
dated from 1769. The earlier bellmen were 


| very different. The receiving houses seem 


to have closed about 9 o’clock. Then the 
bellman commenced his rounds, 
letters at one penny apiece. These he too 
to the central office, and thus the idea was 
something like a forecast of our “extra 
stamp” or “late box.” (Here, for instanee, 
the morning collection for London takes place 
at 10.30 4.M. But with an extra a it 
is always possible to post at the station box 
in Lime Street up to 11 o’clock—that is, five 
minutes before the mail leaves—for delivery 
in London the sameafternoon.) Three nights 
in the week—Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day—were known as ‘‘grand post nights,” 
and on these nights letters were taken in free 
at the receiving-houses. On the other three 
nights the central office was the only free 
posting-house, the receiving-houses being 
entitled to claim one penny for each letter 
posted with them. 

The best allusions to the earliest bellmen 
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are to be found in Swift (‘Journal to Stella’). 
He hated them : 

“It is near ten, and I hate to send by the bell- 
man.” —9 Sept., 1710. 

“ This letter must be sent to the post-house, and 
not by the bellman.” —10 October. 

“ Left them together between nine and ten; and 
I must send this by the bellman, which vexes me, 
but I will put it off no longer.”—31 October. 

“ T staid with them till just now, between ten and | 
eleven, and was forced again to give my eighth 
(letter) to the bellman, which I did with my own 
hands, rather than keep it till next post.” — | 
ll November. 

As a rule, Swift posted his letters “ with 
his own fair hands” before the houses closed. 
The Act for settling the Post Office, passed 
in Anne’s reign, mentions the unauthorized | 
collectors of letters —“ carriers, watermen, | 
higlers, &c.”—who seemed to do a thriving | 
business. It would be interesting to know if | 
Swift's dislike to the bellman was the result 
of some doubts as to his credentials, or merely 
the “ penny to pay.” . 

Towards the close of that century, when 
Palmer brought in his coach reforms, the 
bellmen went into violent opposition. The 
arrangements made included the closing of 
the Central Office at the absurd hour of 7 
o'clock in the evening. The bellmen thus 
became useless, for they could not post the 
letters they collected. But the poll r lived 
through the temporary storm, and remained 
an institution in London till 1846, and in 
Dublin till 1859, after which date “ bell- 
letters ” have no place in our literature. 

GeorRGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Bells have been used by rural postmen in 


VANISHING Lonpon (9S. vi. 221, 331, 351). 
—Fewter,an idle person, seems to be the same 
word as that which in Scotland is variously 
spelt fouter, foutre, fouttour, and denotes a 
bungler or useless person. It is quite com- 
monly used in playful metaphor at the 
present time, especially in the Eastern 
counties. Jamieson in the ‘Scottish Diction- 
ary’ enters to fouter as an Aberdonian 
verb signifying to bungle. I have not heard 
the verb used, but with the noun I am quite 


| familiar, having heard it hundreds of times 
lin the counties of Fife and Forfar, perhaps 


especially the latter. Jamieson mentions 
that a Fife man, Sir David Lyndsay, has it in 
the line 

I trow the Fouttour lyis in ane transs : 


and he enters as his authority “Lyndsay, 
‘S.P.R.,’ ii. 90.” This, after considerable re- 
search, turns out to be a reference to one of 
Pinkerton’s publications, ‘Scottish Poems Re- 
printed,’ which, in these days of accessible 
editions of the Scottish makaris, suggests a 
somewhat circuitous method of reaching one 
of Lyndsay’s lines. Besides, as it turns out, 
Pinkerton’s reading is not that adopted by 
Laing in what is unquestionably the standard 
edition of Lyndsay’s poems. The line which 
Pinkerton gives as already cited stands thus 
in Laing’s edition (‘Lyndsay’s Poetical Works,’ 
ii. 212, 1. 4411) :— 
I trow the trucour lyis, in ane trance ; 

and trucour is explained in the glossary as 
“a rogue.” The line is in ‘The Sermon of 
Folly, one of the interludes in the ‘Satyre 
of the Thrie Estaitis.’ It is quite clear 
that the illustrations in Jamieson are in 


North Devon until recently. Edward Capern, | urgent need of revision. Meanwhile, whether 
the North Devon postman-poet, frequently | Lyndsay used fouttour or not, it is common 
expressed a hope that his old postman’s bell | enough still in Scotland, and it seems to be 


the one he had so long used in his round 
between Bideford and Buckland Brewer 
might be buried with him. Capern, it may 
be remembered, wrote, amongst much else, 
The Lion-tlag of England,’ a poem that 
during the Crimean War was equally as 
popular as is ‘The Soldiers of the Queen’ 
to-day. He died 4 Jan., 1894, at the good old 
age of seventy-five. Unfortunately, his de- 
sire was overlooked at the time of the funeral. 
The identical bell, however, was afterwards 
let bodily into the grey Dartmoor granite 
stone that marks the spot where the gifted 
poet's remains quietly repose in the romantic | 
graveyard around St. Augustine's ancient | 
church at Heanton Punchardon, near Braun- | 
ton, North Devon, and there it will probably 
remain for ages. I saw it there quite recently, 
Harry Hems. 


from O.Fr. foutu, “a scoundrel.” 
Tuomas BAYNE. 


Possibly jfaitour, a stealthy malefactor; 
Thus Milton, “So scented the grim faitour,’ 
in the deseription of Satan’s breaking into 
Paradise. Richardson defines faitour, “ Vaga- 
bundus, iqgnavus, a lazy, idle fellow,” and cites 
Sir T. More, ‘ Works,’ p. 134, “ My lord bad 
him walke faytoure, and made him be set 
openlye in the stockes.” Or perhaps faulter, 
a swindler, from fallere. 

T. B. 

Tunbridge Wells. 


Mason Burrineton (9 S. vi. 349, 415).— 
With regard to the quotation from Hume— 
“The first person who joined the Prince [of 
Orange] was Major Burrington”—perhaps I 
may be allowed to call attention to the claim 
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of Nicholas Roope, Esq., to the distinction. 
The following quotation is from the papers 
of the Suffolk branch of the Rope family :— 

_* Nicholas Roope, Esq., 1689, was appointed by 
King William III. Governor of Dartmouth as an 
appropriate reward for being the first man who 
gave in his adhesion to the prince on his arrival in 
England.” 

The commission (by William and Mary) 
was given at Hampton Court 18 July “in the 
first year of our reign,” and bore the signa- 
ture “Shrewsbury.” In a letter to the Earl 
of Nottingham, 27 May, 1692, Nicholas 
Roope writes, “ | was the first gentleman who 
went unto the King and have served him 
faithfully since, and shall do, God will- 
ing.” This extract is taken from the copy 


made, by the late Mr. W. Sancroft Randall, | 


of a document lent to him by Mr. Walter 
Rope, of 27, Stafford Terrace, Kensington. 
The latter gentleman left Engiand for 
Ceylon, 16 June, 1890. H. Sree. 


In Besley’s ‘ Exeter Directory’ for A.p. 1831 
occurs the name of Burrington & Son, boot- 
makers, 268, High Street, which house would 
be then—as now—a very good shop, standing 
upon the site of the old East Gate, which, to 
the citizens’ eternal shame, was pulled down 
in October, a.p. 1784. There appears also 
a Mr. Burrington, of Eldon Place. The same 
Besley’s local directory for this current year 
records the names of six Burringtons at pre- 
sent householders in Exeter, one of whom 

yas until quite recently in my own employ. 
There are no Burringtons resident in Credi- 
ton nowadays. A village, of nearly 700 
inhabitants, in North Devon, is called Bur- 
rington. There is a connexion here between 
the landing of William of Orange and one 
Peter Varwell, the stout fisherman who 
carried the prince on shore on the occasion of 
his landing at Brixham (5 November, 1688). 
My venerable friend and neighbour, Mr. 
Peter Varwell—one of whose sons is a local 
magistrate—is not only the doughty Peter's 
namesake, but his direct descendant. 

Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


“LIKE ONE (9 S. vi. 198, 305° 
376).—Of all the hours that clocks strike the 
hour of one is naturally the shortest and the 
soonest over. Old clocks had a long interval 
of whirring or roaring (called, when I was a 
boy, swearing) between each stroke, and to 
hear them strike twelve was a trial of patience. 
Hence the rapidity with which the perform- 
ance was achieved at one o'clock became the 
synonym of speed in domestic affairs. Here 
I may lug in a local anecdote relating to time 


| and time-keepers which some horologist may 
care to preserve. Some years ago a cannon 
was fired every day at one o'clock by signal 
from Greenwich to the top of our old castle 
keep. Shortly after the arrangement had 
been made a pitman passing by was startled 
by the tremendous bang of the gun just over 
his head, and on inquiring into the cause was 
told that it was the time signal proclaiming 
the hour of one. “Smash, man!” he ejacu- 
| lated, “if that’s the way she strikes one I 
waddent like to hear her strike twelve !” 
Ricup. WELFORD. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


May I venture to differ from your corre- 
spondent Mr. Ratcuirre? The expression 
| had its origin I believe in the manufacturing 
districts of the north of England. The 
‘dinner hour for certain classes of work- 
| people is no doubt twelve o'clock, but for the 
| bulk of factory hands one o'clock is the time 
when they pour forth in their thousands for 
their midday meal. To take Manchester as 
an instance. During the “fifties” I was often 
in the Oxford Road (one of the main thorough- 
fares out of the city) at one o'clock. Numerous 
cotton factories then abutted upon this street, 
and I shall never forget my first experience 
of the one o'clock thunder caused by_ the 
clatter on the pavement of the thousands of 
wooden clogs worn by the men and women 
alike, who swept all before them in their rush 
to their homes in Hulme. The Lancashire 
clog has been evolved in the course of genera- 
tions from the French “ sabot,” which is said 
to have been introduced into England by one 
of our queens in the fourteenth century. 
Our North-Country wooden shoe is tipped 
with iron or brass, and is thus heavier — 
that worn by the peasants of France. Mrs. 
Gaskell has, I think, described this curious 
one o'clock scene and noise in her novel ‘North 
and South.’ Many of these factories were, | 
believe, closed during the cotton famine at 
the time of the American Civil War and have 
never been reopened. Henry TAayLor. 
sirklands, Southport. 


“Mr. Guppy and Mr. Jobling repair to the rag 
and bottle shop, where they tind Krook still sleep- 
ing like one o'clock, that is to say, breathing 
stertorously with his chin upon his_ breast, and 
quite insensible to any external sounds, or even to 
gentle shaking.” —Dickens’s ‘ Bleak House,’ ch. xx. 

Smallweed had just used this homely ex- 
pression in the same chapter. H. E. M 

St. Petersburg. 


Parrot In ‘Huprmras’ (9"" 8. vi. 266, 373). 
—Of course the context demands that the 
parrot’s words should be applied to some 
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person of the day, and the notes point out 
such persons ; but the parrot, I suggest, must 
have learnt the words on shipboard. 
W. C. B. 

The fullest notes on the passage inquired 
after are to be found in ‘ Hudibras’ with Dr. 
Gray’s annotations. vol. i. p. 65, published by 
C. & H. Baldwyn, Newgate Street, 1819. The 
“ Rope” would seem to refer to Puisne Baron 
Tomlinson, and the “ Walk, knave, walk,” to 
a tract published by Edmund Gayton, pro- 
bably with a desire to banter Col. Hewson, 
1659. J. Curtis. 

Raleigh House, Bromley. 


Goprrey 8. vi. 388).—Col. Charles God- 
frey, who died 23 February, 1714, aged sixty- 
six years, was buried at Bath. For a short 
biographical sketch and marriage of his two 
daughters see ‘N. & ii. 148 ; 8t 8, 
v. 127, 475. EveRARD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


If H. C. B. H. will communicate with me 
rivately I can furnish him with some in- 
ormation about Charles Godfrey and _ his 
father, and perhaps give him a clue to his 
descent and the locality of the family he 
belonged to. H. 8S. Vape-WALPOLE. 
Stagbury, Banstead, Surrey. 


Latin Lives (9 S. vi. 410).—The lines 
mentioned by Wurm at this reference are 
uoted by Scott in ‘The Monastery,’ chap. xvi. 

have the whole poem (if poem it can be 
called), with its delicious disregard of gram- 
mar, in one of my manuscript books, and if 
Wurm will communicate with me I shall be 
happy to copy it for him. The verses, I 
understand, are from a MS. of the early 
fourteenth century. 

JONATHAN Boucuier. 
Ropley, Alresford, Hants. 


Mr. GeorGe Morvey’s ‘SHAKESPEARE’S 
GREENWOOD’ §. vi. 338, 407).—For the 
Welsh legend of the redbreast referred to by 
C. C. B. see *N. & Q.,.’ vol. vii. p. 328, or 
‘Choice Notes: Folk-lore,’ p. 185. 

St. SwituHr. 

Jutius Casar (9 vi. 407).—When I was 
a boy in the old city of Chester over thirty 
years ago, there lived there two old men, 


prothers, who were furniture removers and | 


were named Julius and Augustus Cesar. This 
in a city underneath which lies one of the 
finest Roman cities in our land—Deva. I think 
Julius is dead, but I never heard of the demise 
of Augustus, who was a tall old man with 
white hair and a broken nose. My late father 
told on [24 Dec., 1879, in the Christmas num- 


ber of the Cheshire Sheaf (which he edited), a 
story how, when he was once showing an Ame- 
rican farmer round Chester, the Transatlantic 
friend said, “ Well, sir, you've satisfied me all 
out that yours isa genuine Roman city, but 
—you couldn’t just show me a real living 
Roman, could you?” “Look there at that 
donkey-cart,” said my father. On the name- 
plate was “Augustus Cesar, Furniture Re- 
mover,” &c. The American went back to his 
New England home and told his friends that 
Chester was the oldest and strangest place 
he had seen on his travels, for he had seen a 
real Roman driving a donkey-cart in the 
streets where Roman feet had trod in the day 
when Deva was in its prime. The American 
farmer was Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, of 
Tosonock Farm, Southside, Staten Island, 
and his ‘Walks and Talks of an American 
Farmer in England’ (London, David Bogue, 
1852) lies before me and is probably a scarce 
book now. T. Cann HuGues, M.A. 


Lancaster. 


The Sir Julius Cesar referred to in the two 
paragraphs quoted by Mr. W. E. WILson is 
evidently one and the same person. The date 
1815 in the second paragraph should palpably 
be 1615. Sir Julius Cesar was with Lord 
Bacon throughout his fatal illness; to him 
the great philosopher dictated his last letter, 
thanking the Earl of Arundel for the hospi- 
tality of his house, and in his arms he eventu- 
ally died. Sir Julius Cxsar’s name was really 
Adelmare. On his tomb he is styled “Julium 
Adelmare alias Cesarem.” He is buried in the 
church of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, and his 
altar-tomb may still be seen in the Gresham 
Chapel at the east end of the north or nuns’ 
aisle. The inscription on the upper slab is 
probably unique. It represents a document 
drawn up in strict legal phraseology, with 
seal below, the card of attachment with 


which is broken. A plate figuring this in- 
scription will be found in Allen’s ‘ History of 
London’ (1828), iii. 137. The tomb is the 
work of Nicholas Stone and cost 110/. Sir 
Julius Cesar Adelmare was born at Totten- 
ham in 1557, and died on 18 April, 1636. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Avutuor’s Errors rx (9 vi. 
407).—Dom Hunrer-Bvatr’s notice of the mis- 
takes made by Lord Beaconsfield reminds me 
of similar slips on the part of Anthony Trol- 
lope. In ‘Dr. Thorne’ we have a Lady Selina 
de Courey, but she appears in subsequent 
novels as Lady Rosina. Bernard Dale is 
often called Bertram Dale in the ‘ Last 
Chronicle of Barset.’ In it, also, we find Mr. 
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Crawley called “ Josiah” and “ Joshua.” The 
Hon. George de Courcy is in one place pro- 
moted to “Lord” George, while his sister 
Lady Amelia descends to “ Mrs.” Gazebee on 
one occasion. Lady Julia de Guest loudly 
proclaims in ‘The Small House at Allington’ 
that the Dales are not connected with her, 
an assertion untrue, and contradicted by her- 
self afterwards in the same volume. In ‘The 
Eustace Diamonds’ the Christian name of 
Lady Linlithgow is generally Penelope, but 
once Susanna. In ‘ Marion Fay’ we Anal the 
family seat of Lord Kingsbury once in York- 
shire, afterwards in Shropshire. There is 
some confusion about the Palliser olive 
branches, as in ‘The Prime Minister’ there 
seem to be several, with a little Lady Glen- 
cora, but in ‘The Duke’s Children’ they 
dwindle down to one daughter, Mary, and 
two sons, and very poor creatures they are. 
And in ‘Can You Forgive Her?’ Sir Cosmo 
Monk appears once as Sir Charles. The 
duke’s secretary is sometimes Mr. Morton, 
and sometimes Mr. Moreton. And in ‘Sir 
Harry Hotspur’ “ Cousin George” greets his 
“uncle,” who could not refuse his “ cousin’s ” 
hand ; while Framley Court is sometimes 
Framley Hall. GeorGE ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


The errors pointed out by your correspond- 
ent are probably attributable to the fact that 
proper names, both personal and local, written 
in the manuscript of the novel were changed 
after it had passed into the printers’ hands. 
I make this assertion on the evidence of my 
own eyes, having seen the author’s instructions 
to the printer in this regard ; but after thirty 
years | am unable to specialize, and maybe 
one or two names underwent a second muta- 
tion—a likely consequence of such vacil- 
lation. I have read only a small portion of 
the story, but those who have followed it 
from beginning to end will perhaps be able 
to judge for what reason the personages were 
renamed. The late Lord Beaconsfield is not 
the only novelist who has made a like change 
of ame f but the practice is unsafe, author 
as well as printer being apt to overlook a 
name here and there, as evidently happened 
with regard to “ Capel.” F. Apams. 


ANCIENT CARTHUSIAN MONASTERIES IN 
ENGLAND AND ScoTLaAND (9 S. vi. 389).—In 
the appendix to Sir Thomas Hope’s ‘ Minor 
Practicks,’ Edin., 1734, it is mentioned that 
the Charterhouse at Perth was founded in 
1429 by James I. of Scotland. It was called 
the monasterium vallis virtutis, and the 
It 
“ rascall inultitude” in 


building was “of a very fine structure.” 
was destroyed by the 


1559. John Knox calls it “a building o 
wondrous cost and greatness.” In a charter 
of 1569 (after it had been battered) it is 
described as still having orchards, gardens, 
and a fishpond. Its church contained the 
tomb of its founder, as well as that of his 
queen, and of Margaret, mother of James V., 
sister of Henry VILI. J. L. ANDERSON. 
Edinburgh. 


Mr. Tuornton will find, as regards the 
London Charterhouse, an excellent plan in 
‘The London Charterhouse,’ by D. Lawrence 
Hendriks (Kegan Paul). 

Jerome O.S.B. 

Some assistance might be gained from 
Walcott’s ‘Church and Conventual Arrange- 
ment,’ 1861. There is a history of Mount 
Grace in the Yorkshire Archeological Journal, 
vol. vii. 

By the Editor's note to an inquiry in 
‘N. & Q.,.’ 4% S. ix. 536, no trace of Sheen 
Priory now exists. A representation of it in 
its ancient state is comprised in one of the 
views of Richmond fies drawn in the 
time of King Philip and Queen Mary by 
Anthony van Wyngaarde. See also 3™ §. 
v. 379, 406, for similar information. Some in- 
teresting articles on Carthusian monasteries, 
more particularly Mount Grace, appeared in 
sth ix. 22, 133. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Max”: Stane ror Gry (9 8. vi. 161, 233, 
353 ; see also p. 286).—As I conjectured at the 
first reference, “royal bob” takes its origin 
from Walpole’s Christian name. In 1729, the 
year when the Parliamentary war against gin 
began, an effusion in verse, entitled ‘Geneva,’ 
was addressed to Sir Robert Walpole by 
Alexander Blunt, a distiller, in which this 
poetaster observes :— 

Fame reports 

That thou, with zeal assiduous, does attempt, 

Superior to Canary or Champagne, 

Geneva, salutiferous to enhance ; 

To rescue it from hand of porter vile 

And basket woman, and to the Buffet 

Of lady delicate and courtier grand 

Exalt it ; well from thee may it assume 

The glorious modern name of Royal Bob.* 

I have already said that 40b=gin is ignored 
by the ‘H.E.D.,’ and have instanced its use 
in a quotation from the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
[ would now add that a play by John Kelly, 
»ublished in 1736, bore the title ‘The Fall of 

30b, or the Oracle of Gin’ (see ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxx. 
353a). With such credentials this term, as 


* Quoted from Tovey’s ‘ British and Foreign 
Spirits,’ 1864, p. 68, 
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well as royal bob, was surely entitled to a 
place in the dictionary ; but I suppose it was 
mistaken at Oxford for a proper name. 

The term “royal poverty” did not, as I 
thought, arise out of Jekyll’s Act, for I find it 
in a 1731 edition of Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary.’ It 
may nevertheless have arisen from the 1729 
impost being popularly regarded as an indica- 
tion of royal indigence; but conjecture is 
idle until | know whether or not it appears 
in earlier editions. 

As to “ max,” I find the following in Hone’s 
‘Table Book,’ 1878 reprint, p. 842: “ Mae = Gin. 
Evidently from the Latin maximus, in refer- 
ence to the strength and goodness of the 
liquor ”"—a worthless fiction, as I observed, 
but etymology was easy-going in 1827. 

F. H. having, ante, p. 286, kindly extended 
the list of slang expressions, | may add 
another terin, used by women, namely, “ dress- 
maker's lining.” The coarse term he men- 
tions as frequent in Suffolk is what I should 
expect from the oft-recurring mention of 
“Nan” in connexion with gin-tippling in the 
literature of the Gin Act, one instance of 
which may be found in my note at the first 
reference. 


[ avail myself of this opportunity to correct | 
an error in my quotation from Shadwell, | 


copied from the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ 
The error, for which [ am not responsible 
except in neglecting to verify the reference, 
is “ Rose Garden” for Rose Tavern. 
F. ADAMs. 
“Geneva hath more several and different names 
and titles than any other liquor that is sold here: 
as double Geneva, royal Geneva, celestial Geneva, 
Tittery, Collonia, Strike-fire, &c., and has gain’d 
such universal applause, especially with the common 
people, that by a moderate computation, there is 
more of it in quantity sold daily in a great many 
Distillers shops, than of Beer and Ale vended in 
most publick houses, with this farther advantage, 
that Geneva is saleable the next day after its being 
distill’d, which is not to be practis’d in the others.” 
George Smith, ‘Compleat Body of Distilling’ (third 
edition, Lond., 1738), pp. 49-50. 
Q. V. 


“ Brssona” (9% vi. 268, 338).—Not only 
my edition of Fanfani (1865), but Baretti, 
Davenport, Alberti, and Cormon all ignore 
the word. Fortunately, however, | have come 
across a passage in Galibert’s ‘ Histoire de 
Venise’ (Paris, 1850) which seems to confirm 
MaJsor-GENERAL MAXWELL’S conjecture as to 
its signification. On p. 511, in a description 
of one of the races in the grand /éte of the 
regattas, we find the following :— 

“La plus brillante de ces courses ¢tait celle des 
gondoles montées par un seul homme manwuvrant 
un seul aviron. Debout 4 l’arriére de sa tine nacelle, 
courbé sur sa longue rame, le visage baigné de sueur, 


l’wil enflammé par l’ardeur de la lutte, le gondolier 
passait devant les spectateurs avec la rapidité d'un 
cheval au galop, et volait comme une fléche entre 
une double haie de longues barques, appelées 
bissone ou malyherotte, & huit ou dix rames, équipées 
var de jeunes patriciens dont les gondoliers 
iguraient dans la régate. Ces bateaux de parad:+ 
étaient magnifiquement ornés; Tor, l'argent, les 
tentures, les plumes, les fleurs, y étaient prodigués, 
Leur proue était ornée de figures représentant les 
divinités mythologiques Lorsque la régate était 
donnée en (honneur de quelque grand personnage, 
de passage A Venise, le noble visiteur était placé sur 
une bissona, plus magnifique que toutes les autres, 
équipée aux frais de la république. A la régate de 
Mai, 1846......?impératrice de Russic et la grande- 
duchesse Olga sa fille ¢taient montées sur une 
superbe bissona, escortée de gondoles découvertes, 
aux couleurs noire et blanche, qui portaient leur 
suite.” 

Not one of the above dictionaries contains 
the alternative term ma/gherotta. The quan- 
tity of the o in /issona I have no means of 
ascertaining. C. Lawrence Foro, B.A. 

Bath. 


“’Speyns” (9° S. vi. 347, 434).—At the last 
reference the guesses all refer to disdain, but 
I believe they are all wrong. The form 
‘sdeyns is merely a shortened form of the 
fuller expression ‘sdainties or ’sdainty, the 
latter being the correct original. The sense 
is “by God’s dainty,” @e., “ by God’s dignity,” 
for dainty is nothing but the Anglo-French 
form corresponding to the “learned” form 
dignity. As for’s dainties, I have met with 
it, but cannot remember where. As for 
’s dainty, a quotation for it is duly given in 
the ‘H.E.D.,’ s.». ‘ Dainty,’ section 8, from 
Cyril Tourneur’s ‘Atheist’s Tragedy, II. v. 
This single quotation, as it proves a fact, is 
worth more than all the rest. 


Watrer W. 


LANGUAGE TO CONCEAL THouGurt (9™ vi. 
368, 432).—It is evident that Talleyrand, when 
he said, as Harel asserts, that “speech was 
given to man to disguise his thoughts,” was 
merely using Moliére’s phrase with a verbal 

| change: “La parole a été donnée a homme 
pour exprimer ses pensées” (‘Le Mariage 
| Foreé,’ se. vi.). Voltaire also had previously 
| written in his fourteenth dialogue, ‘ Le 
| Chapon et la Poularde’: “Ils ne se servent 
| de la penséeque pour autoriser leurs injustices, 
| et n’employent les paroles que pour déguiser 
| leurs pensées,” but to whom he was indebted 
| for the thought is hard to guess; for this 
| use of speech is noted in one of Dionysius 
Cato’s distichs (iv. 20) : 
| Perspicito tecum tacitus quid quisque loquatur : 

Sermo hominum mores et celat et indicat idem, 
of which there is an old French version 

| (twelfth century) in Le Roux de Lincy’s 
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* Proverbes,’ ii. 372, ed. 1842. Goldsmith may | xiii. 131: also on another at the church of 


have had this adage in mind when he wrote : 
“The true use of speech is not so much to 
express our wants as to conceal them.” 
F. ADAMs. 
Tue Ten Wuetps (8° S. xii. 307, 396).— 
The original Lion’s Whelp is of earlier date 
than the reign of either James I. or Charles I. 


| 


In a list of “Ships now home in the port | 


of Plymouth,” included in the Cecil MSS. 
(vol. v. p. 530) and dated 1595, is a mention 
of The Lyons Whelpe among the Lord Ad- 
miral’s squadron F. Ropers. 


HEALING Stone (9 §S. vi. 370).—Upon the 
exterior of the western front of Exeter 
Cathedral are sixty-eight old fourteenth- 
century statues, snug in niches, the whole 
helping to create, collectively, an exceedingly 
ornate facade. They are all of Beer stone, and 
atmospheric influences, during some six succes- 
sive centuries, have naturally had effect upon 
this rather soft oolite. But so has something 
else, which, at least, has seriously damaged 
the lower row. Within my own recollection 
it was the firm belief of many Devonshire folk 
that an ointment made of a powdered frag- 
ment from one of these figures, mixed with 
oil, if applied to bad legs, resulted in a sure 
cure to the diseased part. So afflicted people, 
or their immediate friends, were wont to go 
into the Close at night, and, under cover of 
darkness, knock off a toe, a finger, a bit of 
drapery, or even a nose, if they could reach 
up high enough. The precious mixture was 
shersante bespattered upon the sore and 
then duly bandaged up, with what ultimate 
result [ am not personally aware. This 
superstitious desecration by ignorant people, 
however, was much more pardonable than the 
following. A Yankee and I were chance 
travellers together a few years ago upon the 
Continent, when conversation happened to 
turn upon Strasbourg and its Cathedral. 
“Yes,” remarked the man, “I reckon I’ve been 
there,” and opening a handbag he forthwith 
produced a large stone fourteenth-century 
crocket, still in a fair state of preservation. “I 
guess,” he continued, “I just got the party 
that bossed the show up in the spire to knock 
this fragment off as a sort of souvenir. I’m 
poing right away to ‘Amerker’ again, and 

‘m right proud to show it you.” Needless 
to say I did not feel proud of Aim. 
Harry Hens. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 

‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. xi. 326, contains an article on 
the healing stone in the Ashmolean Museum, | 
Oxford, with reference to the Proceedings | 


| epitaph. 


St. Columbkille, near the village of Glen 
Columbkille, townland of Kilaned, Donegal, 
an account of which will be found in the 
Journal of the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries, Ireland, Fifth Series, i. 263. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN, 
Brecknock Road. 


An Poem By Ben Jonson 
9th S, iv. 491 ; v. 34, 77, 230, 327, 477; vi. 96, 
430).—The crude epitaph on Goodyere which 
Mr. Curry quotes is not Jonson’s. [t does not 
even refer to Jonson’s friend. There were two 
Sir Henry Goodyeres, the elder of whom, 
a partisan of Mary, Queen of Scots, died 
4 March, 1595, and is the subject of the 
His nephew and namesake, who is 
commemorated in Jonson’s ‘ Epigrams,’ did 
not die till 18 March, 1628, and would scarcely 
have been ready in 1614 for the honour of an 
obituary notice in Camden. Gifford, like Mr. 
Curry, refers the lines to the wrong Sir 
Henry. Jonson’s friend was also intimate 
with Donne, who has left letters in verse and 
prose addressed to him, and with Drayton, 
who dedicated to him the book of ‘Odes’ 
wublished in 1606. Jonson’s tribute to Sir 
lenry’s “well-made choice of friends and 
books” is happily illustrated by this. One 
line in the epitaph Mr. Curry finds 
“especially good, and unmistakably Jon- 
sonian ” :— 

Wise, comely, learned, eloquent, and kind. 
The feat of constructing a decasyllabic line 
out of a row of adjectives does not appear to 
be very remarkable, and Jonson, | am glad 
to say, did not indulge in the practice. 

The suggestion to read “ thrill me” for 
‘spill me” in ‘ Underwoods’ (2) is amazing. 
Mr. Curry seems to be unfamiliar with the 
obsolete sense of the verb spz//—to mar, waste, 
destroy—noted in Webster, and, I imagine, 
most dictionaries. TJhril/, if sense at all, 
would be a profound anti-climax. 

With regard to the quotation from Mr. 
Swinburne’s ‘Study of Ben Jonson,’ p. 100, I 
have always supposed the words “it would 
be difficult to enumerate the names of poets 
contemporary with Ben Jonson ” to be a mis- 
print for “it would not be difficult.” The 
sense of the context seems imperatively to 
require this reading. Percy Srmpson. 


“Now tTuus ” §S. vi. 387).—“ Now thus” 
was the thresher’s local cry in the days of 
the Commonwealth in Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire (much as “Gee up” and “Gee wo” 
now is used by carters to their horses, &c.), 
The De Trafford family adopted the cry for 


‘ 


of the Society of Antiquaries, Second Series, | their motto, taking a man threshing for their 
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crest, ever since Charles I. or IL. (I forget 
which). Taking refuge with the head of 
that family, the king was hid in a barn while 
the soldiers of Cromwell searched the place. 
Coming to the barn, they looked every where 
round it except where the man was threshing, 
under which heap of corn the king lay. This 
story is current in Cheshire, but I cannot 
vouch for its truth. E. L. W. 


“Now thus” is the motto of the crest of 
three Lancashire families, that is, of the Pil 
kingtons, the Asshetons, and the Traffords. 
The crest of the first represents a thresher 
with a flail, of the second a mower with a 
scythe, of the third a thresher with a flail. 
There are sundry variations. In each case 
there is a tradition that on one occasion the 
head of the family, after defeat in battle, 
disguised himself as a labourer, and, to all 
inquiries made by the pursuers, responded 
by the enigmatical phrase “Now thus,” as 
he used his flail or scythe. The matter is 
discussed in the ‘Pilkington Pedigree’ of 
Harland and Axon (Manchester, 1875). Col. 
John Pilkington, in his more recent ‘ History 
of the Pilkington Family’ (Liverpool, 1894), 
suggests that “ Now thus, now thus,” may 
have been the refrain of one of the scythe 
songs formerly in use. 

FE. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


Fuller, under ‘ Lancashire,’ p. 110, says :— 

“ The Pilkingtons, a right ancient family, [as I am] 
informed by my good friend Master William Ryley, 
Norrey, and this countryman, were gentlemen of 
repute in this shire, before the Conquest, when the 
chief of them, then sought for, was fain to disguise 
himself, a thresher in a barn. Hereupon, partly 
alluding to the head of the flail (falling sometimes 
on the one, sometimes on the other side), partly to 
himself embracing the safest condition for the pre- 
sent, he gave for the motto of his arms, ‘ Now thus, 
now thus.’” 

The motto “thus” is taken from the 
directions given to the steersman. The pilot 
says “starboard” or “port,” and when the 
ship’s head points to the required course he 
says “thus,” ¢.¢, keep her so—in modern 
phrase “steady.” Hence it is equivalent to 

keep a right course,” as in “recto cursu,” 
the motto of the Corsars. “Now thus” ap- 
pears on labels on the tomb of Symonds at 
Cley, in Norfolk, and, as their motto was 
“ Rectus in curvo,” it may be meant as a free 

V.-W 


translation. H. 8. 


p. 22, some prominence is given to the follow- 
ing extract :— 
**Hearne, in his ‘Curious Discoveries,’ vol. i. 
». 262, says: aunceyenttest armorial devico 
| know or have read is yt of Trafford of Trafford, in 
Lancashire, whose arms (crest) is a labouring man 
with a frayle in his hand threshinge, and thir written 
motto, ‘** Now Thus,” which they seye came by this 
occasion: that hee and other gentylmen opposing 
themselves against some Normans who came to 
invade them, thys Trafford dyd them much 
hurte, and kept the passage against them. But 
that at length the Normans having passyd the 
ryver came sodenly upon hym and then hee dis- 
guysing hymselfe went into hys barne: and was 
threshynge when they enteryd, yet beying knowen 
by some of them, and demanded why hee soe abased 
hymselfe, answered ** Now thus.”’ The crest was 
regularly granted or confirmed by Lawrence Dalton, 
Norroy, about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The old Yorkshire family of Pilkington have for a 
crest a husbandman with a scythe, and the motto 
‘Now thus.’ The Traffords and Pilkingtons have 
intermarried.” 

Ricuarp Lawson. 
Urmston. 


CoLtuMBARIA, ANCTENT Dove or PIGEON 
Cotes S. vi. 389).—There were, and [| 
believe still are, four of these in existence, 
viz., at Bamburgh, Spindlestone, Haggerston, 
and Embleton, all in Northumberland. That 
there was one here formerly may be inferred 
from the existing names of Dove Cote’s Lane 
and Dove Cote’s Croft. No one that I know 
can remember seeing it. The reason alleged 
for their existence or any superstition con- 
nected with them is new to me. 
G. H. THompson. 
Alnwick. 


There are many more examples in England 
than those mentioned. In Country Life 
was a very fine photograph, some time ago, of 
an old pigeon-cote. Nearly every county sup- 
plies good examples, I should say, though I 
cannot recall the names of the places at 
present. B. FLORENCE SCARLETT. 


The Transactions of the Birmingham and 
Midland Archeological Society for 1893, 
vol. xix., contains a very interesting paper 
on this subject, illustrated by numerous 
sketches, by Mr. Alfred Watkins, of Hereford. 

Bens. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


These arequitecommon in Scotland. Theold 
grants of them are worded “cum columbis et 
columbariis.” The Scots Act of 1617, cap. 19, 
declares that no person shall have power to 


“Now thus” is the motto to the crest of the 
old Lancashire family of De Trafford, who, in 
1893, had printed a most sumptuous ‘ History 


of the De Traffords of Trafford.’ Therein, at| onwards penalties are imposed on slayers of 


build a dovecot unless he has lands to the 
| extent of ten chalders of rent. But this did 
| not apply to those previously built. From 1424 
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pigeons and breakers of dovecots. In Fife 
especially are many of them, for there the 
number of proprietors is large. Indeed, the 
possessions of a Fife laird were said to be “a 
wee pickle land, a big pickle debt, a doocot, 
and a law plea.” They are like miniature 
peels with the tops shorn off at the slant, and 


they are all grey and old, but are not, as a | 


rule, allowed to decay. J. L. ANDERSON. 


Edinburgh. 


See 8. iii. 113. 
LINES ATTRIBUTED TO MARY, QUEEN OF 
Scors (9 §S. vi. 433).—The lines attributed to 
Mary, Queen of Scots, supposed to have been 
written on leaving the shores of France, were 
in reality an historical forgery of De Querlon, 
who admitted as much to the Abbé Menier 
de Saint-Léger. ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Wuirtarrr’s Hosprtat, Croypon (9 vi. 
341, 383, 402, 423).—I am sure Mr. Jonas will 
allow me to explain that although Strype 
and other writers have asserted that Thomas 
Cartwright was the author or the “chief 
author” of the ‘Admonition to Parliament’ 
treated of by Strype, in his ‘ Life of Parker,’ 
under the year 1572, Cartwright was not 
really the author of this work, although it 
represented faithfully enough his views and 
opinions. Brook says, in his ‘ Life of Cart- 
wright,’ chap. iii. :— 

**Numerous mistaken writers both of former and 
later times have fathered the ‘ Admonition’ on Mr. 
Cartwright -whereas he was not the author, but 
Mr. John Field and Mr. Thomas Wilcocks, for 
which they were committed to Newgate,” 


where, he adds, they were visited by (among 


others) Dr. Fulke (afterwards Master of | 


Pembroke College, Cambridge) and Messrs. 
Lever and Cartwright. I may be allowed to 
add that Brook was an Independent minister 
in Staffordshire, who died in the year 1848. 
His ‘Life of Cartwright’ was, I think, his 
last production. He is, doubtless, a prejudiced 
and one-sided writer, but he is straight- 
forward ; and I confess I prefer his books to 
those of later writers of the same school who 
are much more disingenuous than Brook. 
S. ARNOTT. 

Miss Trerusis (9° vi. 281).—The mother 
of this lady was, as your correspondent cor- 
rectly observes, a daughter of the tenth Baron 
St. John, of Bletsoe. She is i 
sepulchre of the St. John family in Bletsoe 
Church, Beds, in a vault now closed up in 
the northern arm of the transept of the 
church. There was the following inscription 
on her coffin-plate: “The Honble. Ann Tre- 


buried in the | 


| fusis, Wife to Robert Cotton Trefusis, Esq’. 
| Died 7 March 1776, Aged 37 Years.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
DELAGOA AND ALGoa (9 8. v. 336, 424; vi. 
16).—I have heard a derivation which in- 
cludes both these. It is that Algoa was the 
|last port of call on the way to Goa, and 
Delagva the first port of call on the voyage 
back to Europe from Goa. I am told that 
this is given ina history of the Portuguese 
in South Africa, but my informant cannot 
remember in which book he read it. It isa 
suspicious looking derivation ; perhaps some 
one may think it worth demolishing. 
J. V. Kirro. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Oxford Book of English Verse, 1250-1900, 
Chosen and edited by A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

A GLANCE at the title-page will show that the com- 

piler of this volume has attempted a big task, and 

most readers will, we think, agree with us that 
two volumes were needed instead of this one over- 
bulky whole of 1,084 pages between two covers. 

Two-thirds of that amount was recently brought 

out in two volumes when the Clarendon Press 

published Dryden’s ‘ Essays.’ We therefore are 
the more surprised to find this overblown garland 
of similar form and appearance not divided. This 
grumble over, we may proceed to congratulate the 

Oxford scholar on his taste. Much of any modern 

anthology is a settled matter, thanks largely to 

Palgrave and others who have worked in the same 

field; discoveries of genius, except in the most 

modern, are uncommon, and the matter of propor- 
tion is chiefly that in which an anthologist is tried. 

Many have special preferences which involve undue 

exclusions. ”* is free from this kind of pre- 

judice, and all round his collection is, for the 
greater part, as good as any reasonable man could 
wish, and more fairly representative of the choicest 
older poetry than any we know. We get, and 
expect to get, ‘ Lycidas,’ the two bridal poems of 

Spenser, an excellent show of Herrick and the 

Elizabethans, ‘Come live with me’ and the Reply, 

* The Scholar-Gipsy ’—in fact, nearly all our favour- 

ites—with such rarer appearances as Randolph’s 

‘Come, Spur, away,’ Wither's ‘I loved a Lass,’ 

twenty pieces from Landor, Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Ave 

atque Vale,’ three poems by that odd, but true 
wet George Darley, and Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Jenny 
<issed me’—all very welcome, especially the last, 

a charming thing we knew before only in a charm- 

ing book which deserves to be better known and 

better printed, the ‘Lyra Elegantiarum.’ In his 
choice of pieces of this century our critic does not 
| win our complete adherence. How could he omit 

‘The Brook’ and ‘ Crossing the Bar’ of Tennyson, 

or forget Browning’s * Never the Time and Place’? 

There is more of W.S. Blunt than William Morris; 

indeed, the highest passion and grace of the latter 

are hardly here, to our thinking. The latest taste 


is fully catered for. We comothing 
Mr. Kipling and Mr 


Gerald’s ‘Omar’ and of 
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Le Gallienne. Too vy» were it, however, 
to descant on the right of our latest bards to 
survive. We ene remark that the poets of 
modern humanity, progress, and patriotism have, 
to be frank, not arrived. Such there will be, we 
doubt not, but fair science and Minerva have 
rather frowned than smiled on recent outpourings 
of the sort. 

Religious poetry is rather sparsely represented, 
as if the editor had thought of taking up this side, 
and then dropped it in despair of his limits. We 
are a little surprised to see that he cares to repeat 
Rossetti’s inevitably humorous and therefore un- 
successful phrase about ** playing at holy games” in 
‘The Blessed Damozel.’ tls it fair to do this when 
the poet has altered the thing himself for the 
better ? 


‘documented discussion of what paleontology has 


| 
Another matter which has struck us is that we 


hardly get a fair representation of light poetry and 
the jolly muse. We no more expect a poet to be 
always full of high seriousness, the philosophy of 
love or religion, and other lofty sentiments, than we 
expect a railway station to be venerable. Bishop 
Stull sings here of “good ale and old,” but 
where are Peacock’s excellent bacchic things, and 
where are the masters of sentiment—every-day 
ordinary sentiment, if you will, but none the worse 
for that? We come across Lord Cutts, Lord Lyttel- 
ton, and even that splendid sycophant Lord Mel- 
combe, who perhaps never regarded himself, for all 
his contidence, as a select poet. Now we would 
give all these titled gentlemen away to repair 
what is, after all, perhaps the one serious omission 
in this book. No poem by Thackeray appears. 
Before presenting our tinal thanks to Mr. Quiller- 
Couch for the great care and taste that have gone 
to the making of this volume, we ought to add 
that it is not confined to England. Ireland and 
Scotland get some of the recognition they have 
long deserved. There are two pieces by Walt 
Whitman, one from the Australian H. C. Kendall, 
one from Bliss Carman, this last a true poet, of whom 
too few have heard, born to outlast the purveyors 
of slang and the torturers of our tongue who sell 
their reputations for a song, or what aims at being 
such. Elegies we have, and sonnets galore, and good 
rhetoric, but where are our lyric poets of to-day 
and the tine simplicity they need’ Let them come, 
and we shall feel on safer ground than we do now 
in endorsing the view of the preface to these pages 
that English is the language which the Muse 
‘among living tongues......most delights to honour.” 
Shakespeare's Life and Work. By Sidney Lee. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Messrs. Smitu, Evper & Co. have published in a 
slightly abridged edition, and at a price which 
brings it within the reach of the general mass of 
students, Mr. Lee's monumental life of Shake- 
speare. The omissions will not be perceptible to 
the majority of readers, and the book includes the 
bibliography, appendices, and many admirably 
executed illustrations, including the ‘ Flower Por- 
trait’ of Shakespeare, in photogravure. In its 
present shape the work must command a general 
circulation. 


Studies in Fossil Botany. By D. H. Scott, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.R.S. (A. & C. Black.) 

Dr. Scorr is already well known for his admirable 

books on flowering and flowerless plants. He has 

now added to these a well-informed and well- 


contributed to the restoration of fossil plants. The 
book is admirably illustrated, but not one for the 
beginner, as it requires a good knowledge of geology 
and botany as recently understood; indeed, its 
details are too technical to be discussed in these 
pages with advantage. We need only say that such 
matters as the inflorescence and fructitication of 
the Equisetacew and allied groups are discussed 
with conspicuous fairness and knowledge, though 
certainty as to correlation of the various groups, 
and even the external form, of these fossil terns is 
unattainable. Dr, Scott is ples singly ready, as the 
best authorities always are, to give credit to other 
workers, foreign and English, in his complicated 
subject. 


Mr. A. Cot@reave, a well-known librarian, has 
published A Contents-Subject Index to general and 
periodical literature (Stock). lt covers much the 
same ground as Poole’s well-known * ladex,’ but it 
is much cheaper, and it is highly creditable totind any 
one willing to give so much valuable time to a wor 
which cannot fail to be w idely used. Nothing is 
more difficult than to find readily ola magazine 
articles. This task will be much simplitied by 
keeping such a compact volume as this within 
reach. Readers must, however, be careful about 
accepting the authority of information given in 
magazines. We should, for instance, go not to the 
Lewure Hour for an article on Greek literature, 
but to sources of more special authority, such as 
Prof. Gilbert Murray’s * History.’ The book is 
best at general information. 


Scribner's Magazine reached us too late to be 
included in our monthly summary. The most 
notable of its contents is an essay on Puvis de 
Chavannes, with coloured reproductions of some of 
his wonderful decorative 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written ona separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

J. G. W.-B.—You should refer to exact page in 
your replies. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 

“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 


ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Utlice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN ALUM for December 8 contains Articles on 
MR. LESLIE STEPHEN on the ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 
A LIFE of OSWELL, the EXPLORER. 
A GARDENING BOOK. 
FRENCH SOURCES for EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY. 


NEW NOVELS :—A Vizier’s Daughter; A Year of Life; Love ina 


Mist; As a Watch in the Night; Pride of England; My Lady 
Cinderella; One of Ourselves; The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham ; 
A Rogue in Love; The Goblin; L'Heureux Menage 

BOOKS ABOUT the WAR. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

SHORT STORIES 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW BOOKS 


A KECLAMATION; MR. HARB'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY ; The MUTILA- 


TION of HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS, SALES; JOHN 
BARBOUR and SIR JOHN RAMSAY; The PRONUNCIATION 
of “DUDE” in AMBRICA. 
Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE :—Huxley's Life; Societies; Meetings Next Weck ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Romney at the Grafton Galleries; Society of Painters 
in Water Colours ; Notes from Kome; Sales; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—The Week; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DKAMA :—Helena Faucit ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for November 2, contains Articles on 


MK. HARE’S REMINISCENCES 

MK. SELOUS'S NEW BOOK of SPORT and TRAVEL. 

SHAFTESBURY'S LIFE and WRITINGS. 

GENERAL ARTHUR COTTON. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay; The 
Hosts of the Lord, Modern Eroods; Villa Rubein ; Kue with a 
Difference ; Aliens Afloat; The Duke ; Straight Shoes. 

BOOKS on SOUTH AFRICA 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

RIBLICAL LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT’; HUDSON LOWES COPY of 
BACON'S ‘ ESSAYS CORNISH FORMS, The PAMIRS; JOHN 
BARBOUR and SIR JOHN RAMSAY; The ASHBURTON 
LIBRARY ; UNACKNOWLEDGED BOKROWING ; ‘ KENT, PAST 
and PRESENT’; BLACKBIRD or THRUSH? 

Also— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Porifera and Cwlentera; Library Table; Societies ; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Christmas Books; Society of Portrait Painters; Miere- 
velt’s Portrait of Sir Thomas Koe ; Gossip. 

ee ae Week; Sir A. Sullivan; Gossip; Performances Next 

eek. 


DRAMA :—The Week ; The ‘Agamemnon’ at Cambridge; The West- 
minster Play ; Gossip. 
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The A! HENACUM for December 1 contains Articles on 
LIFE of ZACHARY MACAULAY 


| AN ENGLISHWOMAN’'S LUVE LETTERS. 


PROP. RALEIGH on MILTON 

POPULAR INFORMATION on BANKS. 

LIFE of PARKMAN. 

A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY WARWICKSHIRE DOCUMENT 

NEW NOVELS :—A Gentleman; A Daughter of the Fields ; The Yellow 
Man ; The Love of Comrades; A Suffolk Courtship; A Tragedy of 
Errors; The Lady of Dreams; Sons of the Covenant; The Mystery 
of Ladyplace; Mr. Boyton, La Faiseuse de Gloire 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

ROGER BACON'S ‘OPUS MAJUS’; GRASS WIDOW ; A RECLAMA 
TION; M. VALFREY; The DATE of KING ELFRED'S DEATH 
JOHN BARBOUR vr. JOHN RAMSAY'S GHOST, SALE 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE :—The Birds of Ireland; Geographical Notes ; Astronomical 
Notes; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 


FINE ARTS :—Notes from Athens; Sales ; Gossip 


MUSIC The Week ; The late Sir A. Sullivan; Gossip , ’erformances 
Next Week 


DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip 


The ATHEN ZUM for November 17 contains Articles on 


LORD ROSEBERY on NAPOLEON'S LAST DAYS. 

A BELGIAN ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION, 

SIR EDWARD FRY'S ESSAYS. 

HISTORY of the ISLE of MAN. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Mantle of Elijah; The Story of Ronald Kestrel ; 
Morrison's Machine ; Parson Peter; As Luck would have It; A 
Dead Certainty ; The Journal of a Jealous Woman; Tchelovek. 

RECENT VERSE. 

ORIENTAL PHILOLOGY. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

TRAVELS in TURKEY 

MINOR BIOGRAPHY, 

CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

WIDOW BLACKBIRD or THRUSH ? CORNISH FORMS , 
JOHN BARBOUR ec. JOHN RAMSAY. 

ALso— 

LITFRARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE —Thomas Sydenham ; Geographical Notes; Societies Meet- 
ings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS—Point and Pillow Lace; Art for the Nursery; New 
Prints; Minor Exhibitions; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Westminster Play ; Gossip. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 
RULERS OF THE SOUTH. 


Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 
Illustrated by 28 Photogravures and 9! Illustrations in the Text by Henry Brokman. In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, net. 
A Companion to ‘Ave Roma Immortalis.’ 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 
A Study in Magic and Religion. 
By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. LL.D. Litt.D, 
SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


STAGE-COACH AND TAVERN DAYS IN 
By ALICE MORSE EARLE. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. By the Author of *‘ wt OE and HER GERMAN 


The HOUSE that GREW. Illustrated The APRIL BABY’S BOOK of 


TUNES. With Coloured Illustrations by Kate Green- 
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Written and Pictured by MABEL DEARMER. Th 
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A NOAH’S ARK GEOGRAPHY. | DRAGONS. With Coloured Illustrations by S. _ 
| Oblong 4to. picture boards, 


Globe 4to. picture boards, 6¢ MOND PRAEGER. 
STANDARD.—" * Certainly one of the most ~~ 


WORLD.—" Would be a much-prized addition to a| booke of the season.’ 
| SUNDAY SUN.—“ Generally considered the best child’s 


nursery library.” 
" _" book of the season.” 
GUARDIAN.—" Charmingly quaint and original.” PALL MALL GAZE TTE.—“ The Dragons, as a gift- 


OUTLOOK. —“A capital story...... Quite enthralling | book, are sure to Pleas 
GUA (ARDIAN.—"“A ‘mest fascinating book.” 
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